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The Countryman In His Garden. A garden is the countryman’s hobby as well as a J 
of food supply. Contented labour is the spirit of this scene at the village of Portbury in So/ 
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Country Folk and Country Ways 


T he British tradition is a way of life, 
a reflection of character built up 
through the years by a people whose 
homeland has been settled and well 
ordered during a long period of history. 
Amid all changes in social and economic 
conditions the country folk of Britain have 
preserved the continuity of the British 
tradition. * 

Although it is true that some of the more 
obvious differences between town and 
country have been dispelled by modern 
methods of communication, by migration 
and by universal education, a distinction 
between the townsman and the country- 
man remains; in customs, in appearance, 
and in speech. A great many human 
races, speaking divers languages, have con- 
tributed to the making of Britain. Qiiitc 
clearly dclincd types reaching far back into 
the hist(3ry of this island are to be met with 
regularly in the country, unaffected by the 
levelling tendency of the big cities. 

Extreme variation in (olouring is em- 
phasized by the blond hair and ( lear blue 
eyes of the Nordic, in strong contrast to (he 
flashing dark eyes and swarthy complexion 
of those with S|)anish blood. In the East 
Riding of Yorkshire a noticeable racial 
type — broad-shouldered with blue eyes and 
flaxen hair — still persists, a legacy from the 
days when Norsemen swept across the 
North Sea, dee]) into this part of England. 
In the Meon Valley of Hampshire, a dis- 
trict. conquered by another invader in 
British history — the Jutes — one finds men 
of medium height, thickly built, fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, who might well man the 
inshore fishing boats of Jutland. Angles, 
Jutes, Saxons, Normans, these came late in 
the island story, driving the settled i)e()ples 
westwards. Before them, the Celts were 
masters of England, and before the C'elts, 
the people called Iberians, a small, dark 
people with long faces and aquiline noses. 
Through the long centuries the Iberian 
type has persisted: it is common in certain 
villages of Hampshire, Berkshire and 
Somerset. And more than the type per- 
sists. The Iberians were a pastoral people; 
today small, dark men are especially 


noticeable among those who handle sheep, 
horses and eattle. There are still true 
Celtic types on the Chiltern Hills — descen- 
dants of men and women who hid in the 
thick woods during the Norse and Saxon 
invasions. And in the fens of East Anglia 
a dark-haired, small-boned type remains, 
descendants of those who sought refuge in 
the im})enetrable marshes centm^sago. 
And to all this must be 
foreign blood. Eh ere arc ^%|h)sh types on 
the Scottish border- Romans gar- 
risoned the wall with a S[)anish legion 
once. Mediterranean strain can 'be 
traced along the South Wales coast. But 
it is in Cornwall that this is most noticeable. 
The Phoenicians ( ame to Cornwall for tin: 
there arc certainly many Cornishmen 
today w'ho might be on the waterfront ol 
Jaffa as easily as on I'alnKaith quay, and 
there are Cornishmen with Mongoloid 
leatures, and Cornishmen who must claim 
somewhere in their ancestry the blood ol 
those early inhabitants of the world. 

(iy])sics are a foreign race, despite four 
hundred years' residence. There has been 
much intermarriage' between Romanics and 
(ountry folk, and full-blooded gy|)sies are 
now not very common, but those that 
remain arc as much members of a foreign 
race living in England as, say, Poles or 
Indians or Cdiinesc. 

To this diversity ol* a|)pearancc must be 
added diversity ot* language. The people 
are described as Anglo-Saxons. But there 
is a great difference in the speech, especially 
in the pronunciation of vowels, between 
Angles and Saxons. The letter “ u ” is the 
test. Phe short, clipped “ u ” of the 
Englishman is Saxon, and you will hear it 
only in Saxon districts. Long drawn out 

“ cup ” pronounced “ coop ” — is Ang- 
lian, and you will hear it only in Anglian 
districts. I'hesc! were the tongues of inva- 
ders. Ehc ancient British mode ol speech is 
now heard only in the West, quick and 
lively with a lilt to the end of it, the speech 
of the Welsh border counties and ol Wales. 

It is when the countryman discusses 
country crafts that dialectic differences are 
most marked. The countryman from the 
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North and one from the South may speak 
the same language concerning politics; but 
let them talk “ shop ” and we see the dif- 
ference. Take sheep, for instance. A 

Cumbrian will call them gimmers, a 

Leicestershire man th reaves, a Sussex man 
ewes. According to the district, grass in a 
^Tay-ficld may be known as fog, aftcrcut, 
hsh or aftermath. 

village is a natural focus of country 
'gh the pic ture has been altered in 
. * hi til recently it centred round the 

the parson. Economic condi- 
n partly rcsyionsiblc for the 
ol' the squire, whilst 

as s ^ uii/ations supplement 

tiic activities of the Ci-.urc h. The everyday 
life of' the village now , /litres round the 
iarm or iarms, since the farmers have 

become the* chief employers of labour. 

A good deal of' social life centres round 
the inn, which is much more* than a place 
in which to cliuik. It is a club, where men 
may talk, and play, discuss local politics 
and manage local iifl'<iirs, and a good 
landlord is an inestimable asset to . ‘^*age. 

There has been a noticeable increase in 
feminine activi‘ ' ral areas in the past 
generation dic' influence of the 

Mothers’ ^ the Women’s Institute. 

'These two dent organizations have 
given to tlie women of rural England 
opportunities for social intercoi^rsc and 
soc ial service that were hithcrtc3 .acking. 
Nor has the full effect of their influenc '" 9 n 
rural Britain yet been felt. 

Another institution of gr 
community is the village 
centre both of recreat’ 
service. Dances, juml 
drives are held \^ 


entertainment, and a 
of various charitable’ 
is instruction outside 


ai 
vvhist 
*rpose of 
icaris of support 
nizations. Neither 
classroom of' the 


village schc3ol overlooked. Again, the hall 
is the setting for lantern-slide leclutes and 
debates in which c^very member of the 
community may take part. 

"J hough race and language persist in the 
face of migration, unification and educa- 
tion, the same cannot be said of our old 
country ctistoms and relaxations. Such 
traditional institutions as the village cricket 
match, bell ringing and carol singing still 
hold sway. Year by year, however^ cere- 


monial customs become fewer and fewer, 
and attempts by enthusiasts to revive them 
meet with little or no success. Morris 
dancing, the Mayday pole, mumming, 
mothering — these still go on, though they 
are becoming, less common with modern 
progress. There are certain customs connec- 
ted with most of the Church’s festivals, but 
especially with Christmas; there are others 
connected with the seasons of the year; and 
there arc others still that arc directly con- 
nected with the land, its cultivation and 
its tenure. Of the last category, the best 
known is the fair. The country fair has a 
history going back to Roman times in 
Britain, though since there was then no 
charter these early institutions were not, 
strictly speaking, fairs, but were rather 
fetes. Most of the fairs were held annually, 
as, for example, St. Giles’s Fair at Oxford, 
St. Bartholomew’s at Newbury, Goose 
Fair at Nottingham, St. Giles’s Fair at 
Winc hester, but some, such as Pole Fair at 
Corby, in Northamptonshire, which occurs 
but once in every twenty years, are period 
in character. Various customs connected 
vvith land arc traditional, and are urua’!) 
concerned with the preservation of some 
right acquired long ago by villagers or 
commoners. The common ( ustom of beat- 
ing the bounds is such a one, and another, 
less well known, is the Grovely Oak cere- 
mony at Wishford, in Wiltshire, by which 
the villagers maintain their right to gather 
dry wood in the Forest of Grovely. 

A number of old country customs survive, 
divorced from their original purpose, but 
.nfinitcly strong. traditionally, as children’s 
games, common alike now to town and 
country. Ring-a-ring-o’-roscs, Nuts in May, 
Hunt the Slipper, Hop-Scotch and Peg 
Top may be cited as cxam})les. Gonkers”, 
that game behaved of small boys and girls 
everywhere, is also very ancient, though 
its origins are not known. 

But old customs are only one small 
aspect of the pleasant pattern of country 
life. As a wholt! the day-to-day existence 
of the country folk reflects a warmer 
personal relationship, a self-reliance and 
adaptation to circumstance which is being 
crushed out of the towns by the swiftness of 
progress, and although it incorporates what 
is useful in the new way of life, it preserves 
much that was best of the old. 




Hlj^hland Shepherd and his Sheep-dop.s. In a mountain j^lcn, a sturdy, twccd-clad young 
shepherd watches over his flock. J'he slieej:) are a hardy breed and thrive upon the Scottish hills. 
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Apple Picking in Kent. An old countryman, cheeks as rosy as the fruit he is gathering, fills Snowdrop Time in Sussex. It is early in the year, a mild day in February, and the moist 

his basket in an orchard. He is one of what an early English observer called “ the rustic yet green earth is starred with the delicate bloom of the snowdrop. A typical village woman 

civili/cd people of Kent”, who have through the ages made their county into a garden. of Easebourne (used to much stooping in the fields) begins her collection of flowers for market. 










Rabbitinfi. A ('oiiiitryinnn on the South Downs is just about to release a ferret down the rabbit 
hole. 1 h, has already stopped up all outlets except one. The ferret which is held on a strinc; will 
then chive the rabbits to the remaininp; outlet. A net .is ready to catch them as they appeal. 
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DUCK SHOOTING ON THE BROADS 

Fron. the butts Ituilt in tlte reeds a sportsman takes an overhead shot at a duck in evenjn^ flight 
The sitallov.-, reed-hinged lagoons which constitute “the Broads are a grea resort o l,nc s and 
Ranwortli B.oad, wli<-.c tliis photograj.h was taken, is said to be one ol tlie richest places m 
Britain it. w.ld lowl, lliongh shooltng is controlled. Many a.Tcs are reserved as :i sanctuary 
and ate e.pitpped with s,,cci,il observation posts tor studying the habits ot vanous wdd buds 
Horse, Merc nc.ir Hicklitig Broad, snrro.indcd b> reedy marshland, is the haunt ol hundreds 
ol' diflet enl species of birds. 'I hc bittern was stived from becoming e.Mincl by its protection on 
anisl.md it, Hickl.ug Bro.i 1 and its tm nb.-rs have since considerably increased It is not the only 
bird tiiat has been save.l from extinction. -Notlblk is a centre lor nature study as well as sport. 
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TWi: iMJOASt KKS OF FISHIN(; 

\ i Xjfi ( Idl ii>ii ill'* id'di ihiiu 'ht 

/h\ hiJMiid ' d till ffi'iditrs ifl nihdiivlil 

|t»Jl\ (.\\ i ( t l"i 


I is an cvo -popular pasliini in mi a I l)ii(ain, Ims loii;^ had a so< lal .ispi f ! in th'- .inrdin'* 

club and, in Isaak Walton's I /u (Minph^dt Aitidtr, prodimd a lihiai\ ( lassn Apail horn 
salmon and trout, ])ikc, j)c?Th, t <n]), t( lu li, bai br], bream, ioa( li, dac e .md ( hub .im‘ <iII Vriliii'd 
'L lie t\V(; lishei men show n mom jjhoto^i aph, .djsoi b(‘(l m the pmsuit whii h laitish wiiteis ha\r 
clcscnb(‘d so well, aie siandini; on the banks ol the River Mole, n(\'iJ Dorkmi^ m Smiey. 'I h; 
Mole comes Iroin Sussex and flows into the* Fhairies, tlioui^h in leadies like this ii stems 
essentially a part ol the Surn-y landst ajx*. 'Flu* sloj>es ol lio\ Hill loim a pleasant b.u kLU'oimd 

yt) 
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BELL RINGING 


'‘"Then lei the village bells, as ofien woni, 
(lowt swelling on (he breeze. . . . 

It h enough for me to hear the mind 
0] the remote exhilarating peal, 


Now dying all away, now faintly heard. 

And now with loud and musical relapse 
Its mellow changes huddling on the ear. ’ 

REV. JAMES HURDIS. The Vdlafie Curate. 


This is an ancient art with a long tradition in Britain and one not 
Scientific “change-ringing” was introduced in the seventeenth century and had a 
f„r„LS cnm,; Ringing by hand i, carried our by meam ol a rope .0 .b 

Ijell which either moves it as it hangs mouth downwards ( chiming ) or swings it round near y 
lull circle (“ringing”). In change-ringing, the bells are rung m a varying order by a team, 
the skill and effort involved being considerable. Above are bell-ringers at Allriston in Sussex. 


CAROL SINGING 


^^Hark! The herald angeU sing 
Glory to Vie newborn King, 

Peace on earth and mercy mild 
God and sinners reconciled,'^ 

CHARLES WESLEY. Eighteenth Century Religious Carol 


Another ancient custom is carol singinir, and though this is limited neither to Britain nor to the 
country, it is in traditional and picturesque surroundings that it may he lieard to best advantage, 
'i'he origin of tlie word “carol”, which is lost in antiquity, seems t(^ have originally suggested 
a ring dance and the ceremony among other pagan rituals lound its way into that of the 
Christian church. Old carols retain many of the lealures ol lolksong. Our illustration shows 
hoys ol thc'Hcritagc Crait School at Chailey in Sussex singing carols at the entrance to the chapel. 
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CONCLAVE AT THE VIIlAGE 







Market Day (above). Lowlii,u;- of rattle, squealing; protests from the pi.i^s, 
puzzled bleatiri^s Iroin the sheep, are sounds which niiiu^le with the raucous 
cries of hucksters and vendors ol patent cui'e-alls. It is market day at Mallon, 

Yorks, and larrnei’s liom miles around have brou.^ht their livestock to maikel. 

Shrewd farmers gather round the pens, silently absorbed in mental calcul.ilions. 

IVesently the auctionerT elbows through the throng, and his uniiring voice 
urges on the bidding. “ (ioing . . going . . gone”, another lot ciiangrs liands. 

Open-air Stores (left). While the men are gathered round the pens, the 
thral'ty country housewife finds plenty to interest her. Fish, fruit, meat, 
groceries, clothes and cosmetics arc all dLsplayed on the temporarily erected 
stalls, as is glimpsed from this market scene at Yatton, Somerset, round about 
Christmas time, fhe market place has become an open-air multiple store. 
As the afternoon wears on, and closing time grows near, prices arc lowered, 
and the cries of the stallholders grow louder as they strive to clear their stock. 
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THE VILLAGE SHOP 


“ Great slabs of toffee that they make^ 

Which urchins eye and pray for; 

Divine abundance! glorious day! 

We stayed as long as we could stay!'^ 

RUTH FITTER. Romford Market, 


Infallible magnet to attract weekly pennies is the village shop, before which one may generally 
see clusters ol sturdy children — grubby toddlers in charge ot capable elder sisters — all 
carefully weighing the merits of the sticky sweets that they glimpse behind the window panes. 
The village shop is a wonderful medley of things — containing not only sweetmeats and foodstuffs 
but cough medicine, newspapers, print frocks — a thousand and one articles as various as can be. 
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The Daily Round. The Churches liave always been one of the mainsprings of village life. 
The Rector, the Free Church Minister, and the Roman Catholic Priest, have duties which 
extend far beyond the holding of services. 'I’o the village folk they are friends and counsellors. 
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Old Friends. In all wtathcis the caitei and his hoi sc make then way about 
the countiyside, dclivcimg parcels, taking heavy loads to market. Perfect 
undei standing exists between man and beast as they jog along the lanes. 


Call to Youth (right). While their elders enjoy the peace that comes fiom 
a leisurely meal, the church bell sends the youngsters scampering off to Sunday 
school, where voluntary teachers give them some simple Christian instruction. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE VILLAGE 

Women of all classes find recreation and fresh interests in the Women’s Institute. In many a 
village the local institute has set up stalls to sell the preserved fruits, garden produce and honey 
which have resulted from its activity, as is shown in the above photograph taken at Porlock. 
The Women’s Institute movement began in Canada about the end of the last century and it 
was introduced into Britain in 1915. By 1917 one hundred and thirty-seven Women s Institutes 
were in existence and did valuable war work, especially as regards food production. In the 
Second World War their number had grown to nearly six thousand and once more their services 
in the production of fruit and vegetables came to the lore. The movement is also social and 
educational and has done much to bring a fuller life to the people of the countryside by its 
creative programme. On the opposite page we glimpse another typical cameo of village life-— 
a fair in progress at Redbourn, Hertfordshire. Originally fulfilling the role of market, the fair 
is now mainly a source of fun, laughter and gaiety anc? a welcome break in the workaday round. 
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Old English Customs Still Practised. Above is seen the strange dance of the Dccrineti 
in progress at Abbots Bromley in Staffordshire, in which a team of “Staffordshire Yeomen”, 
in traditional costume, dance through the village, each holding aloft a pair of deer’s antlers. 
Below, on burry Day at Helston in Cornwall the children dance in and oul ol' tlu' hmi«5es singinii. 







Pageantry and Ceremony. Many a stiiriiii; episode of tlu- i)asl is le-enaeled m Bntaiii s 
local paseants. In the photosr.iph reproduced above, villairers ol lladlow "' Kent 
rehearsing iheir part in a pageant of the .ounly’s history. B<‘low, i he vil age chi (hen .it Ii kwe I 
in Bedfordshire dance round the maypole on M.ay Day, traditional pubhe holiday and lestiva . 
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THE VILLAGE SMITHY 







&h“m™ Wk " fcr of BoS wc'.ll,er ‘ “iSrjt B, ish(ii..|!« 





Reminder of Old Coaching Days (above). The old Berkeley coach p^lsses 
through Amersham in Buckinghamshire. No longer an everyday feature of 
British life such occasional revivals bring back some of the spirit ol' the old 
coaching days and coaching \vays as they were a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Rural Transport. In rural areas, despite the growth of motor transport, 
men. still jog along on horseback or in horse-drawn carts. Above, left, is an 
Exmoor postman on his rounds, below, left, a peaceful scene in County Antrim. 
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THE WATER GYPSY 








Town and Village 


I N the story of our towns and villages 
lies the history of Britain — the history of 
more than a tluaisand years of monarchy, 
a continuity enjoyed by no other country 
in Europe. This, and the fact tliat Britain 
is- an island, gives a special character to its 
towns and villages, the character of stabi- 
lity. History and architecture are comple- 
mentary. In considering British towns and 
villages you cannot consider the one with- 
out the other„ rogether they bring to life 
even the sleepiest of old towns: together 
they add enjoymcnl to a tour of Britain. 

Consider only the place names. The 
history of the land is plainly written in the 
names of town and village, river and hill. 
River names are the oldest. Thames 
('lihame. Tame, Tcnie are local variants) 
is perhaps the oldest, for it seems to come 
from no known language and may well 
derive from the Iberians. Axe, Esk, Usk, 
Exe arc all forms of the Celtic word for 
water, which we English now ])ronounce 
as whisky. Ouse is the old English word 
“ooze’", meaning mud. Avon is simply the 
Welsh word for river, and you will find it 
nowhere cast ol' Wiltshire*, though you will 
find ]3lcnty of Celtic- n.uncs further cast. 
Dover is simply the Welsh word ‘'dyfr”, 
meaning water. Names with ‘*pen” are 
also Celtic. Pen is the Welsh for hill: you 
will find the word in Berkshire (Hackpen 
Hill), in Hampshire (Ink|3cn Beacon), in 
the Buckinghamshire hill village of Penn, 
and so westward in Dorset, Cornwall 
(where it appears also in surnames) and 
Gloucestershire. 

Norse words occur in foss, meaning 
waterfall, thwaite (a clearing), fell (a sheep 
grazing), skal or scale (a shed), lath (a 
farmstead) and ford, when it occurs on the 
coast as in Milford in South Wales, is 
merely the Norse “fjord”. When it occurs 
’ inland, as at Guildford and Oxford, it is 
, the Celtic word “fbrdd”, a road. Names 
ending in “by” and “ham” are of 
Danish and Saxon origin ; Chester and 
caster are Roman, and fio on. And most 
{names, you will notice, are directly con- 
Incctcd with some geographical feature; 
v^ith river, hill or wood. 


Roughly speaking, the towns may be 
divided into four groups — Cathedral Cities, 
Market Towns, Ports and Spas. The first 
planning of towns in Britain was done by 
the Romans, who, though they frequently 
adapted earlier centres of population, were 
governed by military necessity and placed 
their towns at centres of communic'ation 
on the great trunk roads. Many of these 
towns arc now Cathedral Cities — Winches- 
ter, Chester, Chichester, York, Lincoln, 
Exeter, Gloucester are examples and they 
are all alike in having four “gates”. They 
were, in other words, set at cross-roads. 
Yet one of the busiest of these junction 
towns, Silchester in llam])shire, where a 
great many of the old roads met, is now 
scarcely more than a hamlet. In Roman 
times these fortified military posts were also 
the market towns. The Romans did not 
colonize Britain, they occupied it. The 
Saxons were conqiKTors and colonizers, 
and their towns, of which we know but 
little, were primarily centres for agricul- 
tural trade. They took over the Roman 
remains, of course, but they settled also 
elsewhere, as for example at Buckingham 
and Bedford which are c(*nlres I'or agricul- 
tural produc:c. llKar “burghs” were 
built later, as forts against the Danish 
invasions. From that time ■ onward the 
importance of trade exceeded that of arms 
and the situation of' towns became governed 
by communications. The growth of towns 
around abbeys and great churches, though 
it has undoubtedly often occurred, ha. 
usually been exaggerated. Romscy, in 
Hampshire, is a good example of a town 
growing round an abbey, but usually the 
abbey came because of some factor — such 
as market or communication — which had 
already given, rise to a centre of popula- 
tion. Communications were very diflicult. 
Roads were scarce and water transport all 
important, and since bridges were few and 
far between, })laces where the water was 
shallow enough to be forded were naturally 
preferred for the sites of towns. These towns 
were not planned, as the Romans planned: 
they grew. But the market towns had one 
thing in common, a wide street or square 
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The Ouav at Bosham. Boshatn is one of the oldest places in the neighbourhood ol Chichester, 
S^e^Tuy o r a”d». as»cia.io». W« king, lived at Botham, and the church .» of Wn 

constriction. The picturesque quay as seen in our photograph stands at the head ol a ere . 



Reflections at Aylesford. Aylesford, near Maidstone in Kent, is a large riverside village, 
situated on the Medway. The bridge reflected in the placid stream is one of the five Tudor 
bridges across the river. The Perpendicular church stands on an elm-covered knoll of ground. 









MUtool Church. In quidy 

Sjt'pSL" S a7p3« S-. The villagc'church hi .„«dd u reen he. 




Venerable Churches. Opposite, above, is Winchester Cathedral from the Close. Winchester 
dates back to Roman times, and the Cathedral is the longest mediaeval church in existence. 
The city has an ancient ecclesiastical history. The capital of the Saxon kings, it was also a 
religious centre before the Norman conquest, but the Saxon abbey church was demolished 
in 1079 and a great new building on Anglo-Norman lines begun. It was not until the fourteenth 
century that it was transformed into its present style, first by Bishop Edington and then by 
William of Wykeham, the celebrated founder ol Winchester College and New College, Oxford, 
who showed such generous enthusiasm in planning and building. William of Wykeham is 
responsible for the conversion of the nave into a triumph of Perpendicular Gothic. Out^vardly, 
however, the cathedral is plain. Also on the opposite page is the hamlet of Eingest in Bucking- 
hamshire whose glory is its Norman church tower. Below arc the imposing remains of the Norman 
abbey church at Malmesbury, a quiet little town* with a fine position on a hill, on the borders of 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, 'i’he Norman abbey dominates the town and is celebrated for 
its south porch which is considered to be one of the outstanding examples oi Norman architecture. 



SALISBURY CATHEDRAL FROM 
WEST HARNHAM MILL 


“ llliile Salih) sl(id the 
(esl oj emj light, 

III fierfed charm and fierfal 
mine bright" 

ANNE, COUNTESS OF WlNCllEESEA. 

J ^(Klllfllat lifime, 


The magnificent proportions of the spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral, the tallest in 
England (404 feet), can be fully appre- 
ciated in this view from the water- 
meadows of the Avon -a view made 
famous by the art of the great landseapc 
painter, John Constable, with whom 
Harnharn Mill (dating from the filteenth 
century) is linked in iiime. Salisbury 
Cathedral was built on a virgin sit(' 
between 12110 and 1250, and though the 
spire ill the Decorated style was added 
about a hundred years later, it is assumed 
to have been allowed for in the original 
plan. Certainly, the general effect is one 
of complete harmony, indeed one of the 
most superbly ordered compositions to be 
found in any of, the Gothic cathedrals. 




Market Cross, Chichester. Chichester in Sussex, a typical cathedrkl city, had its origin i 
Oman times when was called Regnum, its name being changed to “Cissaceaster” afte 
the Saxon invasion. The highly ornate market cross which is shown above was built in 150( 
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• Albans Under Snow. The cathedral of St. Albans^ in Hertfordshire, is seen on a wiiitry 
evwing' from the River Ver. Its Norman tower was constructed mainly of Roman bricks 
about }080. St, Albans adjoins the historic site of the Roman Settlement at Vcrulamium. 
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ummertime, Thurleigh. The drowsy warmth of a summer’s day in an English 

ell conveyed in this photograph of the little village ol Thurleigh in Bedfordshire. 1 he moatjCJ^i 

rc’ dappled with flof||rs and the village children have come badk in triumph with posies. 
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The Charm of Wiltshire (left). This old cottage cml -"ed in trees v\i .its trimly thatched 
roof, its dormer window and its lime-washed walls stands near Chippenham. It amply conveys 
the undisturbed of which the inland county of Wiltshire provides many ej aj^ plcs. 

The distri ^ county is based on the rivers — of which the chi^fare the 

1 hameSj Somersetshire and Salisbury Avon — and the low ground besiefe them, 

the uplanas being largely deserted. It is in these valleys that one finds delightful spe|Bens of 
cottage P ’ < of* Wiltshire comes within the stone belt and some villas and ^ 

ot this material, though good examples of brickwork arc sibo .to 
famous for many stately mansions of the seventeenth century 
’ Jones. Its cottage homes are equally expressive of Britain’s nftSS 


fa 



In die Heart of England. This pleasant scene is on the River Ouse, where the village of 
Hemingford Grey in Huntingdonshire comes down to the side ol the water. Looking past the 
boathouse and the rows of punts, one sees the church on the very edge ol the stream. I he church 
spire was blown down in a gale during the eighteenth century and is supposed, according to local 
legend, to be at the bottom of the river. It has not been recovered nor has it been replaced. 



Corfe Castle. One of ihc most impressive ruins in Britain is Corfe Castle m the distric ca e 
the Isle of Purheck, Dorsetshire. I'he castle, which guarded a gap m the line of hills, was bull 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. King John used it as a residence and it was a strongho d 
of the barons against Henry III. During the Civil War it withstood a long siege by Parliamentary 
forces but was eventually taken and dismantled. At tne foot ol the hill on which the c 
stands, and on the southward side, is a -charming stone-built towflship or large village. 
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LI DLOVV, SHROPSIIIRK 





Shakespc; 






THE HIGH STREET, OXEORl 






Beauties of Cambridgeshire. Below is the great Chapel ol' King’s College, Cambridge, 
noted for its stained glass and fan-vaulted interior. At left is Bly Cathedral, built in the twelfth 
.and thirteenth centuries, with its lantern tower and octagon seen irom “Ely Porta”, the stone 
gatehouse through which the precincts are entered. Ely is noted for its oi iginality of cles'gn. 





Village Street, Finchingfield. Finchingfield holds piidc of place ainon^ the villages of West 
Essex. From the village pond with its white paint(“d r.hls, one' looks uj) the sloping street, 
along a harmonious but varied row of gables towards tiu; grey tower of the chutch on the hill. 





Kim 'Free Hill, Norwich. Norwich, ihc county town ol’ Norlolk, still remains the capiuil ol Lincoln Cathedral from Exchequer Gate. Lincoln has an ancient hisloiy, for as Lindum 

hast Anglia. Ihc old houses seen in onr pholOf>raph are ol the type beloved by the p.iinteis ^ Colonia it was one ol the important Roman posts in Britain. I’hc thirtcenth-cenlury Cathedral 
of the Norwich .school. Behind, is St. Andrew’s Hall, a fifteenth-century monastic buildini-. , ^ commanding position on the crown of a hill in the midst of picturesque old streets 

.iP-E 129 






Field of Fl\ acinths, Spaldiii}^, 1 incidnshii (.■ 








The Old Stanley Palace, Chester. Chester is in itself a compendium of British history, for, I Beauty in Stone. Chipping Campden in Gloucestershire is here seen through the arch of the 

as its name sugc^ests, it was originally a Roman military station and preserves today the aspect I seventeenth-century Wool Hall, and an attractive glimpse it is of the houses of Golswold stone 

of a walled cityTof the Middle Ages. Above is one of the finest of its old houses of 'ludor days. along the one broad thoroughfare leading the eye towards the fine Early Perpendicular church. 





V 



Historic City of York. At left and on this page are two views ot the capital ol Yorkshire; 
the picturesque Shambles, opposite, which still consists mainly of butchers’ shops and, above, the 
great Cathedral, known as the Minster, a unique treasury of fourteenth-century stained glass. 




DOAVNf 1AM, LANCASHIRE 



Northern City and Town. Grandeur and simplicity distinj^ish^ northern England rather 
than the mellow picturesqueness found in the south. IDurh'am, rising above the River Wear, is 
unrivalled. Below is the Moot Hall and market place at Keswick, close to Derwentwater. 



Dl RHAM 



KIRKCUDBRIGHT 
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THE FERRY, 
ISLE OF ARRAN 





Ibuiulcd the monastery from which his mis? 
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BURNHAM BEECHES 








Bodiam Castle (above). Romantic in appearance is Bodiam Castle by the 
River Rother in Sussex, with its round towers and its wide moat, on which the 
swans sail with dignity. It was built in 1386 by Sir Edward Dalyngrudge who 
fought in the French Wars, and his arms appear on the north gateivay Bodiam, 
one of the latest examples of the forlilicd divelhngs ol the Middle Ages, 
was carefully restored by the late Marquis Curzon, who wrote its hisloiy. 


Landmarks on the Sussex Downs. On the opposite page, above, is the 
ancient earthwork called Chanctonbury Ring, situated on the Su.ssex Downs 
near Steyning. Flints indicate the presence of Stone Age man and there are 
traces also of a Roman settlement. Below is the “ Long Man ol W ilmington , 
near Alfriston, a 'figure which is cut into the chalk ol the Downs in outline. 
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The Pine Country of Surrey. Firs and pines, heath and common are characteristic of Surrey, 
which is not a fertile county, although piauresque where still wild. The photograph above 
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d.c h.»lc. of Friday W. near Dorking, which b to be ™ 

valley in the Leith Hill district. The valley opens to a wide pool, and is Iringed by c g - . 
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HAMPSHIRE TROUT STREAM— LATE AUTUMN 


“ Where the mantim^ willows nod, 

From the green bank's slopv side . . 

JOHN CUNNINGHAM. .1 Laudscalie. 

Hampshire’s rivers floAV iVom the Downs which traverse the north ol the county. Thus the 
Meon makes its way from Petersfield by Fareham to Portsmouth Harbour; and similarly the 
Itchen and the Test flow from Winchester and Stockbridge to Southampton Water, while 
the River Lymington waters the New Forest — a real forest of* trees and heath in the natural 
state, little altered since the time of William the (’onqueror. Fertile and well-wooded, the 
county is also noted for the excellent fishing to be had in its rivers. 'The shallow, clear waters 
of many streams such as that shown below, provide the sportsman with an abundance ol trout 
between March and October. I'he trout streams are commonly restocked from time to time. 
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ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


“ '[ he air is cold above the woods: 

All silent is the earth and sky, 

Kxcepi with his own lonely moods 
The blackbird holds a colloquy T 

U. IIENGIST HORNE. The Plouiili. 


The centre of the county of Berkshire is occupied by the broacl-backccl Do\vns, winch ate ic a ed 
to the Marlborough Downs on the west and to the Chilterns. Clay, occurring together wi h the 
chalk of the Downs, makes arable cultivation possible. In fact, the county is mainly agricu ura , 
and a very large proportion ol its area is productive. The air is crisp and clear, and Ac lo g 
Downs, ol' which this photograph gives a typical view, present a love y sigit a any 
year, either when the rich brown surface is ploughed up or when npp in, g crops of ^^eat and 
oats extend as far as the eye can seo-broken by stretches ol woodland and lonely farms. 
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iiratton Gamp, Wiltshire. The outstanding beauty of Wiltshire is the “ landscape of the Robert Byron, aj 

iplands, an ocean of rolling grass . . . suddenly frozen as it were into green cliffs, whose pastoral 








that it belongs to the time of the ancient Britons. It is held together by the weight of stones. 



PORLOCK WEIR, SOMERSET 


\Nigh Potlock town—0 it u great 
Thai strip of channel sea. 

Backed with the prime of English Arcady ! ” 

T. E. BROWN. Lvutnn 


I'hc villas'e of Poilock, Ijacked by tlic sha^sy slopes of bxinoor, is a little more than « mile from 
th(' sea and its irort, Porloek Weir, where this attractive scene was photographed. This region 
abounds in grand scenery. Dunkery lieacon, the highest point of Exmoor, lies oiUy four or five 
miles to the south and the view from the summit is considered to be the finest in the west countiy. 
Approaching Porloek, citlier from Lvnton or Minehead, on the edge of Exmoor, there are 
l,e.,ntilnl views across the Bristol Channel and looking towards the coast ol South Wales. 




IN THE CHEDDAR GORGE 

Few natural l(*atures in Biitain an' more uid<‘ly renounecl or olten visit('f] than the Cheddar 
Gorge, south-west ol the town ejl Clieddar, u] Somerset. It is a natural eanyon, a quarter ol a 
jnilc long, driven through the Mendip Hills, and its limestone clifis reach a height of over four 
hundred I'eet. Although it attracts such a number of visitors it letains a lonely majesty. The 
long cleft is probably the trace of an ancient series of underground wateiways, the thii/top 
crust of which collapsed at some distant period, thereby revealing a specie's ol gigantic tunnel. 
Stalactite caverns of this ncighbouihood are equally lamous for their extraordinary clFccts of 
Ibrm and colour and their underground streams, Cox’s and Gough’s Caverns being the best 
known Human remains discovered there show them to have been used in prehistoric times. 
There is also evidence of Roman settlements at Cheddar from coins and other relics found. 
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A Devonshire Slate Quarry, Although most of the slate used in the British Isles comes from 
North Wales, North Devon also provides a quantity and this picture shows the side of a 
Devonshire quarfy where slate, a fine-grained rock of clay substance, lies exposed. The slate is 
removed by means of machines which make cuts in the face of the rock and enable the material 
to be dislodged. It is then split, the direction of the natural cleavage producing thin slabs. 




BLACKPOOL SANDS, DEVONSHIR] 


“ 0 )Weet September^ where the v^Hey 
Leans out wider ami sunny and fuU, 

And the led chjf'; dip llmr feel and dally 
With the green billows, green and couiy 

K. T. I^AIXJRAVE. 'I he Holden I Awd. 

This fine slrrtcli ol shore in South Devon is very characteristic. Here arc tlic pines and firs 
throwing near tlic sea, the wooded combes and steep hills, the reddish soil and the golden sands, 
which together endear the couniy to so many people. 'Die sands Jiave an air ol' quiet seclusion 
and ri’ ike a good bathing place, and Blackpool (near Stoke Fleming and Slrete) has historical 
associations. Here Warwick the Kingmaker is said to have landed during the ^Vars ol the Roses. 



Old Cottages, Bryanscombe, Devon. The termination “combe” signifies a depression among 
hills and is common in the undulating country ol Devonshire. Set on the edge of a little stream 
crossed by a rustic bridge, these cottages at Bryanscombe nestle under the lee of the hillside. 
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i“ra“»J dear day. i. is possible .o see ,he bcilly Isles, .seen., mdes aw^ 





Post-mill, Thorpeness, Sullolk. I’he windmill, visible Iroin alar on downs or in open flat lands, 
is one of the traditional landmarks ol the British landscape, although, since the first halt of the 
nineteenth century, it has yielded place to steam power and the windmills which survive are 
mostly ol historic interest. The example shown in our illustration is a German or post-mill 
(Germany and Holland having first provided the two types most commonly found in Britain). 
In the po^t-mill the entire building revolved on a central post, shifting the mill to get the benefit 
of the prevailing wind, while in the Dutch mill the building remained stationary, only the roof 
revolving according to the wind direction. In both, the sails and wind wheel were similar. 
The mills of Suffolk provided inspiration for the painter John Constable, and are a special 
feature ol the “ Constable country ” in whose radius the photograph shown above ^vas taken. 


Beautiful Setting of Historic Buildings. The builders pf‘ the past had an unerring eye lor the 
appropriate site. Tintcrn Abbey (opposite) in a meadow on the bank ol the Wyc, and Ludlow^ 
Castle (below) on its hill, are two unrivalled examples of monastic and military planning. 



HORSESHOE BEND OF THE WYE 


The valley ol ilie Rlv('r Wye, which rises 
on the eastern sIojm* of Plynlinion and 
eventually joins (he estuary ol the 
Severn, is outstandiiio lor its srenerx and 
it would be dillicull to match in an\ part 
of the country the sj^eclaclc alTc^rded by 
the niagnilicent euive ot the stream seen 
in the photot»iaph at rii^ht. Near 
Whitchurcli is the lainous beauty sj 30 t, 
Syinond’s Yat (or CiaU*), and opposite 
lies the Yat Rock, at the neck of a ,i>r(at 
loop which th(' winding' river here takes. 
Krorn its summit th(‘re is a wondeiful 
view. Between (Goodrich, below Ross, 
and Chepstow lies that part ol the rivei 
where the scenery is at its most bcautilul. 

.Along this umivalled stretch oi the Wye 
stands 'rintern, Abbey, perhaps tli(‘ most 
romantically situated monastic ruin in 
the Biitish Isles. Only the roofless nav(* 
and walls now remain ol this abbex, 
which in bygone centuries was one ol the 
ricliest Cistercian houses with a great 
company ol monks. I'intern Abbey by 
moonlight is a beautihil spectacle. Below 
I intern com(‘s the Wyndclifi, rising 
sheer above the Wye and thickly 
wooded. The. summit ol the Wyndclill 
giv('s view^s along the river wTich are 
surpassed only by those from Yat Rock. 
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Border Castle, Whittington, Shropshire. Whitt’ngton Castle is a stronghold of the ^ddle 
Ages, whose ruins stand in the village of Whittington, five miles from the VVelsh border. It 
was once a seat ol the Pevcrils. Its battlcmented towers, reflected in the moat, still withstand decay. 
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Midland Landscape. At left is the yalley of the River Dove, between Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, whose wooded shores rise to bare steep hills. In contrast with this natural landscape 
is the industrial scene of the Staffordshire Potteries, though this has its own picturesqueness. 
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Duddington, Lincolnshire. There is an air of serenity and peace about this view of meadow 
and stream in the neighbourhood of a little Lincolnshire village, typical of a county which is 
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almost entirely agricultural. Lincolnshire is one of the principal grain-producing districts 
and is also the second largest county in England, with an area ol 2,646 square miles. 
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Crowland, Lincolnshire. One of the gracious features of the British countryside is the 
combination of natural beauty and historic monuments— such as Crowland Abbey, here seen 
embowered amid sprays of blossom. The abbey’s chief remains are west tower and north aisle. 
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Tree lined Walk The River Wharfe flows through the moors of Wharfedale, with the rums 
A^bey ;i lue frl thc village of Bolton Bridge. Alongside it ,s a pack-horse road. 
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FLAMBOROUGH HEAD (rip;ht) 

This great chalk headland on the north- 
east coast rises to a height ol four 
hundred feet, and Ibrms the northern 
extreme ol* the great chalk belt which 
extends across Britain and the southern 
extremity of which is marked by Dorset. 
The neighbourhood is the haunt of large 
colonies of pullins, guillemots and other 
sea birds which lay their eggs in the 
ledges and crevices of the clilf face. Egg- 
gathering is one ol th(' occupations of the 
people ol Flamborougli, Hempton and 
Speeton, and they arc loweied perilously 
down the side of the clilf by ropes, to 
collect the eggs, and carry oil the young 
birds. Between Flam borough and Scar- 
borough the Yorkshire coast is at its best. 
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WHITBY FROM SANDSEND (left) 

On this ^rnincl slictch ol' ihr Yoikshire 
coast stands Whilhy, I'arnous as a holiday 
resort, l()r its red-liled fishermen’s cot- 
tages and for the ruins of Whitby Abbey, 
where, in Saxon times, Caedmon, “ father 
of English sacted song”, was a monk. 
The Abbey is just visible in the centre 
background of the photograph. Inland 
arc the moors and along the coast by way 
of Sandsend and the Saltbuni road are 
the picturesque fishing villages of' Runs- 
wick Bay and Staithes, with their clusters 
of houses steeply descending to harbour 
and shore, and somewhat resembling 
the little coastal villages of Cornwall. 
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BARDEN TOWER, YORKSHIRE 
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A LAKELAND FARMSTEAD 

“ Embrace me, then, ye Hilh, and close me in: 

JVow in the clear and open day I feel 
Tour guardianship; I take it to my heart; 

'Tis like the solemn shelter oj the night:' 

WILLLAM WORDSWORTH. 1 he Recluse 

The road to the farm goes on a little way, then stops short as it comes to the boulder-strewn 

foot of the hills. The scene is above Coniston Water on whose shores lived the grea wric . 

nature-lover, John Ruskin. The Coniston Fells rise to heights ol between tw-o and three thousand 
feet The isolated mountain farms, with their suggestion of hard but contented industry , '"spire 
Wordsworth to much moving poetry, still more their baiiground, as m the lines quoted 
feature of this country is the stone walls which here replace hedges. There is a 
building these walls of which a good example is to be seen on the left in our photogr p . 


Glen Ridding. This is a characteristic view ol the rugged country of Westmorland, and the 
mountain stream brawling among the rocks, with a background of steep slopes, has all the 
desolation and majesty of which Wordsworth wrote with so much appreciation. It is not 
surprising that the economic development of Westmorland has been slow and unimportant, for 
the rocky nature of the ground has not favoured agriculture, while lovers ol' unspoiled nature 
may rejoice that the lack of fuel has hampered the growth of manufactures. A large proportion 
ol the land under cultivation is pasture. The loneliness of this scene is emphasized by statistics 
which show that Westmorland has long had fewer than a hundred people per square mile. 
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to a “ E^istrlct. Above is a spu>f the Ilelvellyn Range, which forms a background 

lakes of Westmnrr^!^^! ^ shepherds; below, Ullswater, one of the chief 

lakes oi Westmorland, together with HawesHer, Grasmere, Rydd Water, and Windermere. 





Jesniond Dene. This wild and romantic dene, or valley, forms a public park in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Its beauty is in striking contrast to the busy industrial life ol 1 yncside, a few miles distant. 
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Landmark of Roman Britain (opposite). One of the principal antiquities of 

) p TCt the settled land from the northern barbarians It extends 
from Bowne^ and the Solway Firth- to Wallsend on the estuary of the Tyne 
° 1 ^ scventy-lour miles. The wall was a fbrtifiL sentry beat 
a Id Rornim ^nonanes paced the top, eight feet wide, rvhere the pede trS 
ol today take their excursion. The wall linked a series <, (Torts and des!.3 
for purposes ol observation rather than as an invulnerable delbnsive work. 

Bass Rock. Firth of Forth (below). Thirty miles north ol the Scottish- 

Fast Lo hian at the entrance to the Firth of Forth. It is a squat, grass-covered 
proinontoiy .i rnile out to sea, celebrated as a haunt of vvild birds, being a 
favourite bre eding ground ol gannets, whose nests are found in its ledges. 
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Ca^lc Cam pbcll and tlic Cchil Hills 




Ben Nevis. Above is a winter view of the highest mountain in the British 
Isles, Ben Nevis, which rises to a height of four thousand four hundred feet. In 
spite of its height its contours are not as precipitous as might be expected, 
although its bulk is imposing enough. From the summit, which is reached by a 
well-defined track and a I’airly easy climb, there are panoramic views of the 
mountain scenery of the western Highlands. The top of Ben Nevis is crowned 
by an observatory now disused. On the western side of the mountain is pine- 
clad Glen Ben Nevis, which extends along the course of an ancient glacier. 


Scottish Mountain and Loch. At right, above, is a view of Loch Shicl and 
the Glenfinnan Hills and, below, Beinn a Bheitir, from Camas a Chois, North 
Ballachulish. Loch ShieJ is a long stretch of water between Inverness and 
Argyllshire, and Loch Eil and the coast. It was on its shores that Prince 
Charlie raised the standard of rebellion in the Forty-five, and a monument 
still commemorates the spot. Loch Leven narrows at Ballachulish in Argyll- 
shire and a ferry joins up the road between Inverness and Glasgow. The 
hill-slope where the “ Red Fox ” Campbell of Glen Ure was murdered in 1752 
appears in the photograph. These stretches of gleaming water, hemmed in by 
lofty mountains, and often deep, are a characteristic aspect of Scottish scenery. 
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SUNSET, LOCH ASSYNT 


Among the many lochs of Sutherland, the largest is Loch Assynt. It has a beauty of its own, 
which docs not depend on any natural luxuriance, for it has not many trees, but is due partly 
to its colour, the blue of the water on a sunny day contrasting with the brown ot the moors and 
the purple, ol the hills. It is ringed round by a number of mountains, J3en More, the highest 
point of the county, which rises to a height ol over three thousand feet, the Quinag, and to the 
south the peaks of Ganisp. Loch Assynt, outstanding among a great number ol lochs and tarns, 
is six miles long, two hundred and eighty-two leet at its greatest depth and two hundred and 
fifteen feet above the sea level. It contains a number of small islands. Sutherland, despite its 
northerly situation, was the “ Sudrland ” or southern land ol the Scandinavian colonists of the 
eleventh century, so called in relation to their settlements in Shetland and the Orkneys. It is an 
unproductive area. Only one-fortieth of Sutherland is under cultivation, the shire ranking the 
loAvest in Scotland in this respect. Most of the surface is grazing ground and wild deer forests. 
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RIVER LOGHAY, PERTHSHIRE 

The inland county ol Perthshire, the fourth largest in Scotland, is very mountainous and among 
its well-known heights are those macje famous by Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake^ Ben Ledi, 
Uam Var, Ben Venue and Ben A’an, while to the same literary source is due the lame ol its 
lakes, such as Loch Achray and Loch Katrine. In addition there are many lovely glens among 
which Glen Artncy, Glen Almond and Glen Lochay may be mentioned. The last is illustrated 
below with the waters of the River Lochay rushing turbulently over the rocks. In such 
districts are found not only red and roe deer, but game birds in plenty, capercailzie, ptarmigan, 
woodcock, grouse, while the unpolluted water ol the rivers abounds with salmon and trout. 



MEDIEVAL SCOTLAND 

'rhe carMf'^SIoKC castles in Scotland were the thirteenth-century keeps of Norman adventurers. 
, 'Vh^se took full advantage of natural strong points and were enclosed by walls with towers at 
the angles. Examples of such castles are Bothwell, Inverlochy, Dunstaffnage and shown above, 
Kildrummie Castle in Aberdeenshire, a stronghold which has stirring associations with the 
days when the rivalry of Gelt and Saxon was at its height in the time oi Edward I. On one of 
his expeditions to the north, triumphal and more or less warlike marches to overawe the unruly 
nobles, Edward halted in 1 303 at the castle of Kildrummie, prior to taking up his quarters for 
several months at Aberdeen. The long train of armoured knights, with their gay banners and 
arms flashing, advanced in gorgeous cavalcade towards the walls which are now a hoary ruin. 
The castle was then held by Robert “ the Bruce”, not as yet avowed enemy of the English (in 
the following year he supported Edward in the capture of Stirling) though later he was to march 
to Scone and become enthroned King of Scotland. The castle is still impressive in its decay. 
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WINTER SUN, SCALLOWAY (riglitj 

This is a view of the ancient capital ol 
Shetland, the group of islands which 
constitutes a county of Scotland and is 
also the most northerly British possession 
in Europe. Invaded by Norsemen in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the islands 
have retained many Scandinavian char- 
acteristics, names and phrases of Norse 
origin l)eing common. The coasts arc 
deeply indented, so much so that no 
point of the land is more than three 
miles from the sea. Scalloway, on Main- 
land, the largest of the hundred islands 
or islets which compose the group, 
stands at the head of a bay, its pier and 
the warehouses connected with the fish- 
ing industry being silhouetted in our 
photograph against a wintry sunset glow. 
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OFF THE ISLAND OF MULL (left) 

This volcanic island is the largest ol the 
Inner Hebrides, Argyllshire, and is noted 
for its basaltic clifTs and granite hills. 
Its highest mountain is Ben More, 
rel'erred to as the “ cloudiest hill in the 
Highlands.” Mull po.ssessed various 
small clans, prominent among whom 
were the Macl.eans, w’ho were great 
adherents ol the Stuarts and took part in 
the risings ol 1715 and 1745. Gaelic is 
still spoken theie. 4'he pojmlation^ has 
been dwindling, and the only town is 
l\)b(‘nnory, which has about eight 
hundn‘d inhabitants. I his town, built in 
the eighteenth cejitury, has declined 
since its early days ^vith tin* lemoval of 
the h(*rring industiy. Mk* damp climate 
ol th(‘ islanil suits it belter l()r giazing 
purposes th*m the cultivation ol cioj)s. 
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Glen Rosa, Isle of Arran. This is one of the lo/elicst glens on the island of Arran. The 
sharp, snow-covered peak of Goatfell rises in the background, in tremendous majesty, to a 
height of 2,866 feet. Round the coast of this island, however, there is a margin of lowland. 
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Pass and the Pass of Llanberis, one of the wildest Abcrglaslyn Pass, Rhyddi. 

valleys. The road from Llanberis to Caoel riiri<r w' f of the Welsh 

desolation broken only by the wires and^ovlons of glacier-borne boulders in a 

to the right leads to Beddgcler, the foot o7tfe 11 f •'» 

Old Llanberis. A railway ascends from Llanberis to thl^^Tf 
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Harlech Castle, Mcriouethshite 



At the Head of Giyn Gollwn, Breconshire (opposite). This photograph 
was taken in the wild mountainous country near the South Wales coalfield 
between the Black Mountain of Carmarthenshire and the Black Mountains of 
Breconshire, where the Brecon Beacons, bare and steep, descend to fertile 
valleys intersected by mountain streams and waterfalls. Here is a view looking 
across the lovely Glyn Collwn towards the source of the River Caer Fanncll, a 
tributary of the Usk. A waterfall, Blaen-y-Glyn, can be seen near the farm. 


Dinas Mawddwy, Merionethshire (below). This village, situated on the 
upper Dovey, was once the seat of the independent lordship of Mawddwy and 
also the haunt of a band of red-haired robbers who terrorized the district 
until put down during the reign of Henry VIII. The village lies cradled 
among the mountains and is a convenient point from which to climb the Arans 
which lie about five miles to the north and whose peaks overlook Snowdonia. 
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In the Valley of the Ceiriog (opposite). Here is Llanarmon DyHVyn Ceirio^* 
along the Glyn Valley, or valley of the Cciriog, in the Bcr\vyns. In this neigh- 
bourhood there is a tablet to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, draftsman of 
the American Declaration of Independence, whose ancestois e?iiigratcd from 
the Snowdon country in the seventeenth century — not the only American 
association of this part of North Wales, lor the ancestral home of the founder 
of Yale University, Plas-y-Yale, is not far away on the Corwen-Chester Road. 


Swallow Falls, Bettws-y-Goed (below). These falls, called Rhaiadr-y-Wennol, 
occur where th(‘ River LIugwy cascades over a broken cliff and are famous 
for their beauty. The district around is studded with many gems of scenery, 
and the village of Bettws-y-Goed itself, surrounded by trees and murmuring 
waters, is considered to be without rival in North Wales. I’he landscape 
painter, David Cox, discovered its attractions more than a century ago, and 
painted a signboard for th(‘ “ Royal Oak,” which is still preserved there. 
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Distant View of Snowdon. Snowdon, called Eryii, or “ Eagle height ” in Welsh, is the highest 
mountain in England and Wales. It has five peaks, and corrics and lakes to the east and south. 
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Past and Present in-Wales. Aliovc w Aclmte s.>me 





DUNLUGE CASTLE 

Castles in Ireland are numerous and 
developed on parallel lines to those of 
England from the twelfth to as late as the 
seventeenth century. Dunluce Castle in 
Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, occupies 
a romantic position on a rock which is 
separated from the mainland by a gorge 
spanned by a bridge. It lies between 
Bushmills and the seaside resort and 
port, Portrush, which is also lli(‘ nearest 
centre for the (iiant’s Causeway, that 
I'amous series of natural basaltic columns 
formed out of solidified lava. The rock 
formation of this coastline has a character 
of its own and the extensive iiiins of 
Dunluce, with their long and varied line 
of broken gables, harmonize completely 
with its somewhat lUntastic grandeur. 
Dunluce was the stronghold of the 
MacDonnells in the sixteenth century 
during the reign ol* Elizabeth. In this 
turbulent period ol Irish history the 
clans waged war both against each other 
and against the English government, 
d'he Scols-lrish chief, Sorley Boy Mac- 
Donnell (1505-1590), was active in both 
respects. However, in 1585 he estab- 
lished himself at Dunluce and hi 1586 
made submission to Queen Elizabeth’s 
representative and wds granted the 
ollice of Constable of Dunluce Castle. 
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ABOVE GLEN BALLYEMON, 
CO. ANTRIM (iiKhl) 



'J'hc landscape of Ireland is wild and in 
some districts desolate. Antrim, bounded 
on the north and east by the narrow seas 
which separate Ireland from Scotland, 
has much plateau country sparsely pop- 
ulated, and consisting; of heathery moor- 
land and some scattered peat deposits. 
The plateau of the east slopes j^radually 
down to the valley of the Bann. Some 
of its characteristics appear in the 
photograph at right, where white ponies 
stand on the moors above Glen Ballyemon. 





IRISH CABIN, CO. ANTRIM (lell) 

I he stoiK', whiU‘-washcd, one-storied 
eoiLtiL>(! is one ol the distinctive features 
of tlu' Irish landsra|:)e and its .^mplicity 
of IbriTi is a siirn ol tlu* and hard- 

workiii” life led hy the peasants. The 
iiiteiioi, however, is often sin piisin^ly 
spacious, rnnch inoie so than a trlancc at 
the exterior would lead you to supposi*. 
The while walls make a cheerful con- 
tiast with the solt and often clouded sky 
and the mountains which tuin de(‘p 
blue with the distance and atinosphere. 
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Rural Crafts and Occupations 


T he British landscape was moulded 
by men who lived in an agricultural 
civilization. Britain’s greatness was 
founded not upon industry; not upon coal; 
but upon the craft of agriculture and in 
particular vipon wool and the sheep that 
grew that wool. Many of our great country 
churches were originally wool churches; 
many of our most beautiful country towns 
were originally busy market centres. But 
the craft of agriculture requires tools. Tt 
is true to say that the British < ountryside 
was moulded by six tools: the axe, the 
billhook, the chisel, the crook, the plough 
and the scythe. And these six tools did 
more than mould the British countryside, 
they moulded also the British countryman. 
The men who used those tools took a pride 
in their work for it was craftsmanship rather 
than output that was the secret of success. 
And it was that pride that made Britaiti 
beautiful as well as powerful. 

Industrialization and particularly mech- 
anization, with its emphasis on mass- 
production, has made a vast difference in 
Britain. Industrialization has meant a 
wholesale migration to the towns. Mech- 
anization (and in some measure, mass- 
production) has invaded the countryside. 
The old crafts cannot compete commerci- 
ally with all this. We do not, nowadays, 
seem to want things well and beautifully 
made — made to last; we want them quickly 
and we want them easily replaced when 
they wear out. The tempo of modern life 
is all against craftsmanship. So much so 
that it is often said that the rural craftsman 
is dying out. 

This is not altogether true. Some of the 
country trades and crafts of Britain have 
disappeared within living memory. Others 
seem doomed to do so. For example, there 
are, today, few bodgers (or furniture 
makers) and there are practically no 
apprentices to this ancient craft. But it is 
easy to take too gloomy a view. It is true 
that it is now very difficult to find a good 
thatcher, very difficult to find a good dry- 
stone-waller, very difficult to find a man 
who can make a dew-pond. It is true that 
the travelling tinker is now a rarity, that 


basket-makers are not so common as they 
used to be, that there arc fewer blacksmiths 
since the hors(‘ is giving way to the tractor. 
It is even true that there are fewer full- 
time professional slieplierds — the most 
skilled of all rural occupations is that of 
shepherding — than once there were. But 
then, unfortunately, there are fewer sheep 
than once there were. All that is true, and 
it would be easy from a casual survey to 
draw a very black picture of the Ibture^of 
rural craftsmen. But it is not true that the 
rural crafts are dying out. The last wood- 
turner in rural Britain dies, and, behold, 
there is another in his ])lace! So long as 
men require houses anrl ric ks tf) be thatched, 
there will be men to thatch them, and 
thatch them as we ll as did their fore- 
fathers. So long as there are horses to be 
shod, for so long there will be skilled 
blacksmiths. So long as there are women 
who wish for hand-woven baskets, for so 
long will there be men to weave the rushes. 
So long as there is need for dry-stone walls, 
men will be found to build them. For so 
long as British farmers keep sliecj), for so 
long will there be good shepherds. 'Fhese 
crafts are part, an essential pari, of the life 
of rural Britain. If they die, rural Britain 
and the British countryman will die. They 
will not die, because the British are all 
countrymen at heart. They are, remember, 
only a hundred years removed trom an 
agricultural civilization. 

All countrymen are not farmers, or 
farm workers. There are, in the country- 
side, almost as many trades and occupa- 
tions as there are in the town. Some, of 
course, occur in both town and countryside. 
But the work of the country doctor differs 
in many respects from that of his urban 
colleague, and the same is true of the rural 
veterinary surgeon and the country parson. 
But there are .dso many occupatitms, and 
skilled occupations at thcit, that are exclu- 
sively rural, and of which much too little is 
known. Quite apart from those mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, there arc very 
considerable numbers engaged in quarry- 
ing, in forestry, in brickyards and in fishing. 
There arc a few seasonal occupations 
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wh of lowns-folk 

in iiK I . V limes. Of 

these, in best known, y no means 

the largest, is hop-piekinu^. f ruit-pickin.i^, 
pof and sugar-bcet-liftinL; are other 
s. Hop-picking, rruit-])icking and 
hing employ large numbers of 
w rhey cannot, however, be called 

who. nialc occupations. Nor is the 
traditi- dairymaid any longer always 
female. But weaving, particularly in Cum- 
berland and Northumberland and in Scot- 
land, is truly a countrywoman's work, and 
happily shows no signs of succumbing to 
machine competition. Traditional hand- 
worked lace whi('h used to be done by the 
womcni of many villages in the Midlands 
and the South is now' uncommon, though 
there is yet a fair industry in Buckingham- 
shire! and Nottinghamshire. 

Added to these large-scale occupations 
are many that are scarcely known at all, 
but which demand great skill on the part 
of the workers, and which, in return, pro- 
vide adequate and sometimes generous 
income. There are, for example, busy rope- 
walks here and there about the country. 
There is a considerable net-making industry 
run on family lines, and so on. And then 
there is a large number of out-of-the-way 
occupations and trades. Mole-trapping, 
coracle-fishing, cockle-gathering, peg-mak- 
ing arc examples that come to mind 
immediately. It needs knowledge to trap 
moles, skill and courage to manage a 
coracle; cockle-gathering is not a pursuit 
for the lazy, and peg-making needs a good 
eye and firm wrist and ( onsiderablc powers 
ofconccntiation. And still up and down the 
country you will find “ mouchers ” — men 
who make a living in a hundred ways, 
independent men who call no man master, 
nicn who arc jacks-of-all-tradcs and masters 
of most, who will mend a kettle, or trap a 
mole, or thatch a rick as occasion demands. 

But the chief occupation of the country- 
man today, as in the past, is agriculture It 
is too little realized that the farm labourer, 
often slow of speech and deceptively slow 
of movement, is a skilled man in a trade 
that makes great demands on skill and 
stamina. How many people understand 
that great skill, infinite patience, and great 
hardihood are necessary in a good shep- 
herd ? A shepherd is much more than a man 
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who w atches a (lock of sheep. He is at once 
a good dr'ctor (and he must also have many 
of the qualities of a good surgeon), a first- 
class midwife, a skilled weather prophet, a 
philosopher, a faithful servant, and he must 
also have the physical strength to spend 
long hours walking difficult country (should 
his job be on hilly ground) and the con- 
stitution to stand up to long hours in the 
open in all weathers. A good cowman needs 
many of the same qualifications. A good 
ploughman must do more than guide his 
horses or drive his tractor. The farm 
labourer, in fact, though he may not always 
look the part, is a skilled workman in the 
highest sense of that much abused term. 

The British countryman, it is not too 
much to say, is an experienced, resourceful 
and ingenious workman, and not inlie- 
cjuently, for tradition dies hard in Britain, he 
is an excellent craftsman, taking a genuine 
pride in his work and in his ability to do 
that work well. But he is rarely assertive, 
and he is almost always uncommercial. 

Experienced, resourceful, and ingenious: 
exaggerated praise? Not at all; it is no 
more than the literal truth. Mechanization 
has invaded the (ountrysidc. Tractors 
displace horses, electricity is used to milk 
cows and do a hundred-and-one jobs, com- 
bine harvesters get bigger and more com- 
plicated. The farm labourers wdio drive 
the tractors, milk the cows, control the 
combines, are not mechanics or electricians. 
They have served no apprcntic eship in the 
workshops. Yet they are excellent mech- 
anics and skilled electricians — self-taught. 
That is the value of experience and 
resource. And as to ingenuity, some of the 
repairs done on tractors that have come to 
grief miles from farm or village have to be 
seen to be believed. But they work. 

It is easy to become sentimental over the 
lost glories of the countryside and over the 
lost status of the country worker and his 
crafts. Some have died, others have 
become dimmed. But the life blood of 
rural Britain flows strongly. The proof of 
that is to be seen in the adaptability of the 
countryman. He has shown himself fully 
equal to dealing with the mechanical devices 
which have made such changes in agri- 
culture. With all their traditional pride of 
craft the country folk do not fail to keep 
abreast of twentieth-century progress. 




*er, Old Style. I ht* sturdy larrn labourer shown in tht photograph above wears 
yoke^ or wooden collar lor carrying his milk pails. Dress and customs change 
^ ih Countryside, and this couple at their cottage gate stick to the old ways. 
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Sheep-shearing. One of the great events of the farmmg year is shcep-sheann^ 
of hand-clipping is shown above— an operation which requires special skil . p 
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the clipped surface in even ridges, and the evenness and symmetry of these are the sign ot his craft. 
Hand-clipping is widely practised but the use of shearing machines is nowadays widespread. 
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ANCIENT RURAL 
INDUSTRIES 


At left the wheelwright is 
seen at work on a job 
which denuinds skill and 
accuracy of a high ord(*r. 
Such industries are often 
handed down lioin lather 
to son, and the traditions 
of the ci’cifl are inh(‘iitcd. 
The blacksmith at light, 
working in Findon forge, 
Sussex, comes Irom a long 
line of smiths and the forge 
itself has been in the same 
family for two hiindied 
years. Below, a horse is 
shod at the smithy of 
Clrosthwait(‘, (Cumberland. 
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Stone Quarry (c'lt right). This quarry scene is in the Isle of Portland, on the 
coast of Dorsetshire. Qjli«u rying is one of the main industries of this island or 
peninsula (connected with the mainland by Ghcsil Bank). Portland stone, the 
oolitic limestone of the region, a rock composed ot sea shells consolidated into 
a mass through the ages, is famous as a building material, many ol London’s 
most beautiful buildings owing their surface character to it. Portland cement 
is so called from its resemblance to Portland stone, but this cement is mainly 
produced on the Thames and Medway. In our photograph a block ot stone 
is in process of being hauled away iiom the face of the ciuarry at Portland. 

Building a Stone Wall (below). A Cotswold man places a stone carefully 
into position in the wall he is building. In this rough form of stonework, 
irregular pieces of stone arc used, usually less than nine inches thick and loosely 
packed without much regard to courses, the space between large stones being 
filled in by small ones. This form of walling is much used in stone districts 
for boundary walls, and the mason works without tools save his hammer and 
plumb rule to keep his work perpendicular. Rough though the wall is, much 
skill is required to build durably without using mortar as a binding agent. 
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Carrying On Tradition. Although the pottery industry of Britain is largely concentrated in 
Staffordshire, small local potteries still survive. On the left, pots are being placed in the kiln 
foi baking. Below^ left, is a stage in eider maiking. Above is a Welsh countryman, with complete 
coracle, a boat made of wicker with a leather covering, such as was used by the ancient Britons. 






The Fraserburgh Herring Fleet. On this and the opposite page are two views of the trawlers 
of the Fraserburgh herring licet entering and leaving harbour. Fraserburgh is one ol the leading 
stations of the ’ ring fishery in Scotland and dur ing the herring season which lasts from June 
to September it i* is a ^rcat influx of population. Its harbour is one of the best on the east coast, 
covering an area of about thirty acres. Of easy access it affords commodious anchorage for ships. 
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Trout Nursery (opposite). Fish culture has been highly developed in Britain 
and here is a scene at a trout nursery in Gloucestershire. I’he fish are reared 
in a series of ponds and used for restocking trout streams at, regular intervals. 

Catch of Northern Waters (below). Scottish girls are busily engaged in 
dressing and salting herring at Castlebay, the little port of the island of Barra, 
in the Outer Hebrides, which, remote as it is, trades with the American market. 







Repairing a Hedge. One of the most charactcT'istic features of the British countryside is the 
pattern of hedj^es which mark the boundaries of its fields, and a great amount of labour goes 
into their upkeep. When winter comes and other duties are less urgent, the farmer takes the 
opportunity of putting them to rights. Hedging is in progress here at Lyth, Westmorland. 
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Some Uses of Trees. Above, a couple ol country workmen are stiipping hark liotn an oak 
tree in a Kentish w<«>d, I'or use in tanyards. Below, piekini- olWi tides is in jnogress in a Somerset- 
shire village. Withies are the supple branches of the variety of willow useti in b.i.sket-inaking. 







Norfolk Thatchers at Work. Thatch has not entirely lost favour as a roofing material although 
nowadays it is much less common than in the past and thatching is a strictly localized craft. 
Here, experts from Norfolk are thatching the roof of a modern Kentish inn with reeds from the fens. 
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Securing the Thatch (opposite). This is the practice ol' an ancient craft 
broil, i(lit up to date, a machine invented and |)atenled nearly half a century 
a.t^o, contributino to thatch a rick'ih much less time and at much less cost than 
by the old hand method. ATattin,q; mad(‘ by tins machine can be stored in rolls 
until luuvest time and used promptly when reqnin‘d, cuttinu; out lisk ol 
damage by weather. In the photo, graph mats are being stitched into p(Xsition. 


Basket Making (below). Basketiy is extensively |)raclis(’d in Biitain, and in 
addition to ai ticles ol furniture, it pi ovides vegetal )1(‘ and li iiit baskets, hampeis, 
laundry and linen baskets, etc. It is entirely a handicraft, no machinery at all 
IxMiig used and eveiy stroke has a permanent ellect on the structure and 
symmetry of the Imished work. Willow is the mateiial mainly used. The 
Women’s Institute's have' ade)pte'd the' eiall and a rnembe'i is here seen at we)rk. 





Two Old Industries. Above is a sailmaker of Rye, vSussex, at work in his loft. The grease 
horn used for greasing his needle when sewing still sail canvas hangs on his belt. He can sew 
ten yards an hour. Below is a stage in the making ol vellum, the calf-skin being scraped and pared. 





The Bellows Maker. With a goodly array of tools beside and around him, the bellows maker of 
Ciawley, Sussex, is absorbed in his task. He is making secure the leather band which connects 
the two sides. The leather is kept from collapsing by wire rings which act like the ribs of animals. 
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Lace Making (opposite). I'he lace industry was originally established in 
Britain by Flemish and Huguenot refugees in the sixteenth century, who scttl(‘d 
in the midland counties and in Devon -floniton lace remaining po[)ular 
throughout the reign ol (^uecn Victoria; but the rise* ol the machine and the 
production ol machine-made lace, ol ccnirse, caused this delicate Ibrm ol handi- 
cral’t to dwindle almost to vanishing point, doday it is th(‘ line pioduct ol a lew 
devotees ol old cr<illsmanshi[) like this cottage uoikcr at Lavendon, Bucks. 


Hebridean Woman at Her Spinning Wheel (below). S])inning, the forming 
ol tlne.ids by (hawing out and twisting various fibres, was cairied out by the 
most primitive methods Imtil the eaghtt'cnth centmy, when Arkwright, 
Hargrcav(*s and Caompton invented (piicker and nurhanical methods. Today, 
in r(*mole parts of tlie British Isles, tlu* old hand method, whose results an* not 
sill passed in quality by the machine, is still caiiii^d on. Spinning and the 
succi*i*ding [irocess of hand-wctiving constitute a valu.iblc Scottish industry. 






Making Besoms. A gpod, stiff besom still makes an excellent broom and has served that 
purpose since time immemorial. 'Fhe word comes from the Old English besema, meaning a rod 
and its most picturesque association is that connected with the witches of the seventeenth century 
who were supposed to career on their broomsticks about the countryside by night. A Welsh 
countryman at Pcnnach in Carnarvonshire, seen in the photograph below, has the bundle of 
twigs he has collected at his right hand and finished besoms on 'the left. Concentrated on 
his task, he is engaged in splitting the hazels which are used for binding firmly round the brooms. 




A Chair Bodger at Work. Up to the end of the nineteenth century furniture-makine was 
essentially a craft industry, though little of this still survives. In Buckinghamshire, however, 
traditionally associated with the making of Windsor chairs (because of the plentiful supply of 
beech trees in the county) the craft is still carried on apart from machine production. In a 
primitive-looking hut the quaintly named “ bodger ” is seen turning the leg of a chair. 
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Mending the Nets. A fisheirnan’s net is lightly but strongly made of cotton and care is taken 
to see that the mesh is sound. At any coastal village one will come across a scene of this kind, 
wlicre Cornish fishermen are examining and repairing their nets at Sennen Cove near Land’s End. 
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Gathering Peat. Plant substances in boggy soil, dccomoosed and carbi/.. ^'^cd, when cut and 
•"^ed, f'^rm that useful fuel called peat It is used mofitljr in Ireland and Scotland, and these 
vhe Hebrides show, above, stack*’ a^^islander of Barra collecting the fuel. 
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The People of the Shore. Above is a Cornish fisherman with his lobster pots at the 
"-'fOTbcrthy. The pots will be baited with herring and other fish to catch lobsters and craj 
.fi$herwomen on the Welsh coast are busy-fathering cockles in the pools on the sea shore a| 
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